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A Letter by President Truman 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


July 3, 1946 
To THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 

The week beginning November 10 has been designated for the 
twenty-sixth observance of American Education Week. It should 
be the occasion for all citizens to visit their schools and to give 
serious thought to the theme selected for this year’s observance, 
‘‘Edueation for the Atomic Age.”’ 

Atomic energy can contribute immeasurably to man’s welfare, 
or it can destroy civilization as we know it. Whether its powers 
shall be harnessed for good or for evil, the adult citizens of the 
United States will in large measure decide. It is the task of 
education to bring about a realization of the issues at stake and 
to develop the practices of human brotherhood that alone will 
enable us to achieve international cooperation and peaceful prog- 
ress in the atomic age. 


Harry S. TRUMAN 
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The Minister and Christian 
Higher Education* 


By FRED PIERCE CORSON 


HE most important issue before the world today is the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How are the leaders of the future to be educated ?’’ 
What can be done with the resources and opportunities available 
for re-building the world will be indicated by the kind of educa- 
tion the re-builders are to receive. Many factors, of course, must 
be taken into account in any prediction of the future, but edu- 
cation stands in the forefront of these molding elements which 
will shape the things to come. 

Through the experience of former years, Christian people 
should be aware of the strategic importance of education. Be- 
cause we are to have a new world, revolutionary in the changes 
which will characterize it, is no reason for ruling out the past as 
a guide to the present in building the future. In its broadest 
aspects, which include within the scope of its efforts morals and 
manners, personality and character, analysis and synthesis, as 
well as training in professional skills, education is largely respon- 
sible for what already has happened in our world. The authori- 
tarians of the Twentieth Century used education to make their 
abortive rule possible; and by means of a distinctive educational 
pattern the ‘‘typical American”’ in thought, word, and deed has 
acquired and developed his characteristics. 

The power of education in molding personality and in shaping 
the course of human history has been amply demonstrated and 
ean be ignored or minimized only at our peril. An alertness to 
this fact is evident among the social, economic and political 
groups which seek to fix their theories upon the world now in the 
making. And the Church, once so conscious of the power of edu- 


* One of the pressing needs of this age is for ministers to be more alert 
as to their opportunities and responsibilities in Christian higher education. 
The Council of Church Boards of Education requested Bishop Corson to pre- 
pare this statement. Out of his extended experience as President of Dickin- 
son College and now Bishop of the Methodist Church in the Philadelphia 
area, Bishop Corson has written with clarity and conviction. 
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cation as a tool for establishing its conviction about life, again 
must re-appraise the value and the relationship which education 
and religion sustain to each other. 

Education’s importance in postwar reconstruction has been 
signalized by the concern of the occupation nations with the estab- 
lishment of new educational systems within the occupied coun- 
tries. The philosophy of education, its objective, its content and 
its methods have been given consideration in the re-education of 
the defeated. 


INESCAPABLE CONCLUSIONS 


Certain significant conclusions for the Church are clearly evi- 
dent from these experiences of the past and present. Stated 
briefly, they are: 


1. Education can change personality. 

2. Education is a primary consideration in molding social and 
political groups. 

3. Education, to be effective constructively, is not easily 
devised or applied. 

4. Education is a major concern now for all peoples committed 
to a better world state. 

5. Organized religion, expressed through the churches, must 

seek to use education as a method and direct it as a power. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


In America, education is a big business, at present concerned 
with mass production. There are, or soon will be, between two 
and three million people enrolled in our colleges and universities. 
To assume that the proper educational pattern for these United 
States is fixed and needs oniy to be applied in larger measure is 
to close one’s eyes to the deficiencies of the products of American 
education and to miss completely the nature of the activities now 
taking place in the name of education. Significant reports, repre- 
senting long and careful research, are being released by educa- 
tional foundations and institutions of higher learning. Matching 
these pronouncements, the voice of the Church now should be 
re-stating and re-interpreting its historic position with regard to 
higher education, and a much wider understanding of that posi- 


tion should be encouraged among all churchmen. 
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Movements in higher education which will produce fundamen- 
tal changes are under way in these United States. They foretell 
the coming struggle for the control of these personality-develop- 
ing forces. The Church, through its laymen and clergy, must be 
alert and urgently contending for conditions which will give 
opportunity for advancement of the Christian point of view in 
education. 

THE IssuUE 


The importance of education now must not lead us to assume 
that the real issue is that of education or no education. Educa- 
tion there will be, with easier access and wider availability. The 
issue before us at present, however, centers in the kind of edu- 
cation we shall promote for our world. 

After the first World War, Western civilization was warned 
that it was in a race between education and catastrophe. This 
statement proved to be an incorrect observation of the elements 
affecting the world outcome. The possibility that education could 
go over to the side of catastrophe had been overlooked ; but, to a 
brazen degree, that is what happened in Europe and the Orient, 
and to a respectable, but none-the-less deadly, degree in the 
democracies of the West. 

Today, following World War II, the warning must be sounded 
regarding the survival of Christian civilization, the future of 
which depends upon the dominance of good over bad education 
in the world. 

Any amount of religious sentiment will not offset the plague 
of efficient education which is pagan or barbaric at its core. 
Before the good world evolves and the good life emerges, proper 
education must be employed to develop growth, understanding, 
capacity, and purpose as it relates to this life on the higher levels 
' for which the desire of men is the seed. 


Wuat Is Goop Epucation ? 


Therefore, the important question concerning education for the 
man in the street, the minister in the parish, and the professor in 
the college is fundamentally the same. It centers in the recog- 
nition of good, as distinguished from bad, education. To arrive 
at the correct answer to the main question, a preliminary question 
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as to what education is expected to do for the individual and his 
world must be raised. Western civilization during the Twentieth 
Century has been satisfied with a secularized education which has 
brought to its students a measure of social and economic success. 
Beyond that, education has not been expected seriously to render 
service. In the language of the President of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, Sir Cyril Norwood, the result has been to breed ‘‘a popu- 
lation that is predominantly pagan which believes that education 
is merely a process which prepares you for an examination in 
order that you may get a job.’’ In emphasizing the necessity for 
education to enable a person to become ‘‘better off,’’ we have 
overlooked the more fundamental necessity of making people 
‘“better.’’ Over-developed on the side of securing the things to 
live with, education has been sadly deficient in providing those 
points of view which give a person something to live for. 

In the light of past world events and present social conditions, 
it is not surprising that this corruption of education, having been 
weighed in the balance of man’s highest hopes and most pressing 
needs, has been found wanting. 

The conclusion is dawning upon the world with inescapable and 
awful finality, that, if they are to be effective, an additional ele- 
ment must be injected into our modern systems of education. 
This element must supply life with a valid and satisfying mean- 
ing. It must empower education to equip a person with those 
inner controls of life which spring from deepened and enriched 
personality and which direct the outward environmental circum- 
stances of his existence. Moral education is a step in that direc- 
tion, now widely recognized, but moral education based upon 
ethics minus religion will not meet this urgent requirement. Kept 
purely upon the human level, controls for the good life will not 
hold under the selfish and evil pressures of modern society. 

Accounting for the present inadequacy in education, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Temple, stated the case suc- 
einctly when he said that students, given knowledge of this world, 
from which God is left out, will think of themselves and their 
world without reference to God. 

In our evaluation of what is good education, we have come to 
the realization that a unifying principle, dispersing the aimless- 
ness of our current educational systems, with their incidental 
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purposes and their unrelated intellectual interests, must be found. 
And the only position which the Church can take regarding that 
unifying principle, with the assurance that it can be defended in 
education as in all life, is its identification with ‘‘religion as the 
supreme human discipline.’’ 


AN OPEN Door 


There are many indications that this Christian philosophy of 
education for which the Church stood originally, then lost inter- 
est in but now looks to as the hope of the world, is ‘‘an idea whose 
hour has come.’’ Our world-wide educational systems are in a 
fluid state. The costly results of bad education, terminating in 
character degeneracy and material destruction, smolder in world 
ruins. The paganizing tendencies in the secular education of the 
now dominant nations are soaking through the thin veneer of 
custom and tradition. The man in the street is astir to the need 
of a voice which ‘‘speaks with authority and utters words of 
life.’’ Molders of public opinion have been advancing this idea. 
It remains for the Church to supply the forms for the expression 
of this idea in education. 

The hour has arrived for the Church to say with conviction 
and compulsion to a world groping for educational light: ‘‘ That 
which you seek in confusion of mind and blindness’ of spirit we 
now clearly reveal unto you.”’ 


THE CHURCH’s CALL 


The Church has given the world a philosophy of education, a 
tradition in education and, through its system of church-related 
schools, a vehicle for education. These aids to the more abundant 
life individual churches and church adherents must empower if a 
Christian point of view is to pervade modern life and thought. 

The historic position of the Church in education, expressed 
through its institutions of learning, offers a counter-influence to 
those educational procedures and philosophies which ‘‘lessen the 
individual’s spiritual perception, subordinate spiritual values, 
and educate away from the Church.’’ 

Churches, their ministers, and people cannot afford to neglect 
these dependable sources of education for their leadership, both 
in the pulpit and in the pew. Nor can they view with equanimity | 
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the creation of an atmosphere in community life which encourages 
vital religion to be thought of as inconsequential, and expect the 
Church as an institution, or religion as a force, to acquire the 
power and influence needed for the moral and spiritual under- 
girding of sagging life in a disintegrating world. 


THE MINISTER’S OPPORTUNITY 


In developing the strategy which will give Christian education 
on the college and university level its chance, the minister emerges 
as the key-man. The practical services he can render to the cause 
of Christian higher education by means of his parish contacts 
and leadership is the one hope that in these darkened days the 
torch of Christian truth will be lifted high upon the wings of the 
intellectual spirit. 

At least six greatly needed services to the church-related col- 
leges he can render while performing his regular ministerial 

- duties. As a collaborator with the colleges, he can define in the 
language a layman can understand just what the church-related 
college really is, emphasizing its character, purpose and qualifi- 
cations as an educating agency of unquestioned academic repu- 
tation. 

As an ambassador, he can create friends for these institutions 
among his acquaintances whose support will be valuable. 

As an interpreter, he can direct the thought of earnest and 
sincere parents to the significant qualities to be sought in selecting 
a college for their sons and daughters. 

As a counselor, he can guide the most promising, as well as the 
neediest, to the doors of the church-related colleges, both of whom 
he is equipped and eager to serve. 

As an example, he can enlist the interest of talented young 
people in opportunities for Christian service and bring college 
and candidate together in relationships which will prove most 
helpful to the student and most rewarding to the Church. 

As a champion, speaking for these colleges, he can speak also 
to these colleges, aiding, encouraging and admonishing them as 
they seek to find and fill their places in the family of Christian 
institutions. 

It is said that when Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander the 
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Great, reminded him, on the eve of his world conquests, that he 
was a Greek and would need to guard carefully against the possi- 
bilities of barbaric inroads upon his Greek culture, Alexander the 
Great replied that his teacher had failed to charge him with his 
real responsibility—to give those with whom he came in contact 
a Greek mind. 

The preservation of Christian culture is highly essential and 
seriously threatened, but its extension through the personality- 
molding process of good education provides the most helpful 
assurance of its preservation. 

In the struggle for a dominating world culture, where the 
choice soon may reach and pass the point 


‘*forever 
Twixt the darkness and the light,’’ 


let the ministry of the Church, with the humility of the scholar 
and the resolution of the Crusader, uphold the Christian way in 
education which gives both light and life. 
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Observations on Contemporary 
American Student Life 


and Thought 


By HUNTLEY DUPRE* 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD 


HE American nation originated in rebellion from the feu- 
dal, ecclesiastic, and theological restrictions of Europe. 
Among old civilizations, we have the vitality and vigor of youth. 
Our present power is rooted in the size and character of our 
population, our natural resources, our industrial efficiency and 
production know-how, and in decisive and victorious partici- 
pation in two world wars within one generation. 

Slowly and gradually the United States grew into world 
powerdom, but only became a world power consciously at the 
turn of this century. Since then, as a nation we have been a 
giant, unaware of our strength, and working under wraps. In 
world affairs this is due to: 

1. An inferiority complex in the chancelleries of the world 
where the ruthless game of power politics and greed eco- 
nomics come to verbal focus within the system of unlimited 
sovereignties and balance of power, with its methods of 
doubletalk and protocol, and its lethal weapons of armies, 
navies, air forces, and atomic bombs. 

The absence of an original, clear-cut foreign policy. 
Failure to champion consistently a new system and phi- 
losophy of world politics and world economics as a more 
realistic and more moral one than that of the international 
anarchy of absolute sovereign national states, of compet- 
itive national economies, and of rival empires. 

* For some years Dr. Dupre was University Secretary of the World Student 
Service Fund with headquarters at 20 West 40th Street, New York City. In 
this capacity, he had abundant opportunity to observe student life. In this 
article he records his analysis of American student life, which is stimulating 


and thought-provoking. It was originally presented to the Staff of the 
World Student Service Fund. 
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As a matter of fact, the United States politically, culturally, 
and morally has great, fresh, original gifts for world civilization, 
which she is reluctant to use. 

As a people, in world affairs, Americans are vaguely, youth- 
fully idealistic. But they are gullible and unrealistic, soft- 
minded and sentimental, mostly because they are woefully un- 
enlightened on the facts of life comprising world history in 
time, space and purpose. We are tragically naive and imma- 
ture and fatally unready for the transitory réle of preeminence 
given us by our power position. 


Tue CoLLEGES BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR 


American colleges before the war were characterized by the 
generally prevalent system of free elections, the plethora of 
course choices, the academic and popular emphasis upon science, 
the growth of colleges of business administration, the popular 
conviction that higher intellectual education was the right of 
every high school graduate, the intramural and extramural de- 
cline of the humanities and the social sciences, the intellectual 
and moral enslavement of the social sciences to the neutrality 
of the physical sciences, the general subordination of liberal 
learning, and by the general absence of any commonly accepted 
humane, moral objectives for higher learning. These elements 
added only confusion and uncertainty to the ordeal of Western 
Civilization, induced by the industrial, scientific and tech- 
nological revolution of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
by the rise and supremacy of nationalism and of the national 
state, and by the French and Russian Revolutions with their 
differing definitions of equality. 

The accelerated, emergency curricula of war-time have con- 
tributed little to the philosophical, moral, and systematic reform. 
of college education. But the war itself, as the latest evidence 
of unreason and inhumanity, has occasioned widespread educa- 
tional soul-searching, resultant in both half-hearted and thor- 
ough-going programs of change. 

Teachers are returning from war services of all kinds. Many 
of them will, if they know how, have much more to teach, with 
much more vitality and realism. 
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Huge enrollments, the veterans’ influence upon the content 
of education and the methods of teaching, and the recruitment 
of a considerable number of young, inexperienced teachers for 
mass education, are factors for good and for ill in the essential 
tasks of educational reform. 

Generally speaking, the morale of students in the colleges 
during the war was very low, for obvious reasons. Despite this, 
women demonstrated effective leadership in co-educational 
schools in areas hitherto largely monopolized by men. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES 


My first observation on the colleges is that the pattern of 
American college education and of American college community 
life is tremendously variegated and multiform. No two colleges 
are alike. Each has its own mark and personality, its own 
flavor and color, its own ends and objectives, and its own hu- 
man products. There is, to be sure, some standardization among 
the largest metropolitan colleges and state universities. 

The analysis that follows pertains particularly to the mod- 
erate-sized and large-sized colleges, particularly to the secular 
colleges, and to a much lesser degree to the smaller colleges, 
particularly to the church-related colleges. 

To those last-named, I wish to pay tribute. Out of all pro- 
portion to the size of their student bodies, the renown of their 
presidents and faculties, the magnitude of their endowments, 
and the character of their physical plants, they are educating 
men and women to be responsibile moral] agents in a pagan world. 
Here it is that knowledge, moral purpose, and religious faith 
are fused into a meaningful and working program of thought 
and action. Here it is that altruism is still natural. Here it is 
that materialism is challenged. Here it is that one must look, 
largely, for the positive, moral, and prophetic religious leader- 
ship of the morrow. 

Here it is that much great and devoted teaching is being 
done by unsung teachers, and significant personal leadership 
given by visioned presidents. Here it is that chaplains and 
teachers of philosophy and of religion make religion not only a 
natural but a determining fact in life. 
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Here it is that there is homogeneity of activity and purpose. 
Here it is that education is not a congeries, a chaos, but a unity, 
a cosmos. 

Here it is that World Student Service Fund roots itself best 
and flourishes naturally in the rich soil and atmosphere of prac- 
tical, moral and religious idealism. 

I must pay tribute, too, to great enterprises in living, in dig- 
nity, in original, creative education, and in social engineering 
in Negro colleges in the South. I think, too, of general fertility 
in thought, commitment and action in some secular colleges and 
universities such as at the University of Vermont. 

All of these facts are very heartening, but they are not suf- 
ficient to alter the general picture or to modify conclusions as 
to higher learning in America and the frame of mind, attitudes, 
‘and mores of American students. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS 


American students are, generally speaking, healthy, whole- 
some, clean, late adolescents. They are friendly, lovable, care- 
free, and lighthearted. 

American students, however, constitute unreal human is- 
lands of pleasure and phantasy in a world of agony, confusion, 
despair, change and revolution. They are ignorant, confused, 
insecure, childish, immature. They are pleasure-mad. They 
are escapists who not only are ignorant of, and unconcerned 
with the facts, but fear to know the facts. These would in- 
tensify their vaguely-felt confusion and insecurity. Further- 
more, they have no solid ideological and moral foundations, or 
premises adequate for a crisis like this, and they are unwilling to 
pay the hard price of self-sacrifice for such foundations. 
They are emotional, intellectual, and moral isolationists in an 
imperatively indivisible, but still anarchic world. Their moral 
anarchism in world society prolongs the world anarchy. 

Like most other Americans, they are sentimental idealists 
but, casually and easily, they wear their ideals on their sleeves. 
They are warm and responsive, transiently, to human need when 
informed and aroused, but these humane impulses do not 
become steady habits and convictions. They do not commit 
themselves readily to, and serve great causes steadfastly. 
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They are unreflective and unphilosophical. They are not in- 
tellectually or morally tough-minded. Emotionally and intel- 
lectually, they are adolescents and many of them will perma- 
nently remain so, or at least remain collegiate. 

They come to college highly sheltered and spoiled, and in 
college they remain isolated and sheltered, segregated from gen- 
eral life, and spoiled. They are the undeserving, spoiled dar- 
lings of our day, living upon an unearned social increment. 

Generally speaking, they are blase and sophisticated, with- 
out the experience and maturity essential to carry sophistication. 

Generally speaking, their collective life is pagan and their 
long-range motives are materialistic. 


Savine MInorITIESs 


Everywhere there are saving minorities of students. These 
are the very salt of the earth. Some of these are intellectually 
emancipated, free critical, creative spirits. Some of these are 
sensitive personalities acting under a sense of moral respon- 
sibility, usually motivated by deep religious convictions. 

Even these students oftentimes lack the power to make their 
concern and convictions contagious, persuasive and compelling, 
variously because of their numerical insignificance, of their own 
personality shortcomings, of the inertia, indifference, or even 
hostility, of the lump of students, and of their usual dependence 
solely upon the religious documentation of the causes they 
serve. Their impulses, feelings, and convictions are sound but 
their case too often is weak and insufficient because it is not 
buttressed by secular knowledge. They depend too exclusively 
upon faith and too little upon knowledge, reason and experience. 

The humaneness, compassion, zeal, and prophetic fervor of 
many of these students everywhere is heart-warming, but they, 
too, are the products and victims of our society and of our edu- 
cation, and thus find it difficult to rise completely above them 
and challenge, effectively, the moral isolationism of their fellows. 

In some colleges, such persons, potentially, are so steeped in 
piousness, and escapism through pietism, that the live, moral 


conscience of the community is not quickened. 
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Motives AND ENDS 


The students who set the tone and determine the mores in 
the colleges serve the present end of pleasure with the least effort 
or pain. 

The prevailing long-range ends of the majority of students 
seem to be the greatest material success, the most comfortable 
life, the largest circle of acquaintances, and the most active life 
in the community short of truly concerned social responsibility. 

One does not begrudge gaiety and happiness to youth of this 
generation or of any generation, for such should be the birth- 
right of all youth; but in fateful times such as these one wishes 
for understanding and sympathy for the miseries, frustrations 
and joylessness of youth elsewhere, and for vicarious sharing 
with these youth. 

Furthermore, one wishes that our students were aware of the 
fatefulness of this juncture in history; were aware of America’s 
potential rdle for good; and were ready to throw themselves into 
a positive and revolutionary American program in world affairs 
and civilization. 


StTuDENT ACTIVITIES 


Extra-curricular activities are the order of the day, partly be- 
cause curricular activities are not exciting and absorbing enough, 
partly because activity is a trait of American behavior, partly 
because students cannot support their own company and silences, 
and partly because activities have become a feature of the tra- 
ditional pattern of American college life. Joe College is rip- 
snortingly back in the saddle and in the next few years students 
will likely go on an activity jag. 

Generally speaking, most extra-curricular activities are extro- 
vert in character and many of them are activities for their own 
sakes. Some activities are serious and worthwhile and their 
devotees often serve them in great seriousness. Many activities 
are childish, insignificant, and meaningless. Many serve even 
these activities with a zeal and earnestness all out of proportion 
to any positive values involved. This fact constitutes a vast 
wastage of human resources. . 

In many instances, the activity life of a college, both inclu- 
sive and exclusive, operates in a physical environment of luxury 
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and show all out of keeping with the socio-economic origins and 
circumstances of the students, with the probable pattern of their 
adult lives, and with the common life of the nation. 
Extra-curricular activities, on their present scale, are com- 
petitive with the intellectual business of a college to the extent 
of not only subordinating the latter, but actually stultifying it, 
thus enthroning false values in college, often perpetuated for life. 


LEADERSHIP PERFORMANCE 


The quality of student leadership in the colleges, in my judg- 
ment, is poor. Students are satisfied with considerably less than 
the best in leadership performance. The standards of excellence 
in leadership are low. Too many leaders are unreliable and 
irresponsible. Their constituents too easily tolerate consider- 
able, oftentimes flagrant, incompetency. These short-comings 
in leadership are partly due to multiple offices concentrated in 
a few persons. Professor Emory Bogardus has ealled this the 
‘leadership saturation point.’?’ He meant that natural lead- 
ers assume so many offices that finally they are doing a poor 
job in one or several places. Adult associates of students ought 
never tolerate irresponsible leadership or slipshod performance 
at any level. WSSF leaders should perform at the very peak of 
excellence. 

James B. Higgins, of the University of Maryland, has some 
very relevant things to say at this point. Jim is a mature, mar- 
ried veteran, a freshman in the College of Agriculture, who 
was WSSF Chairman in their drive for $10,000. Maryland 
University Students gave $89 last year, and Jim actually got 
pledges of $3,700 this year, from 2,300 students. In a letter on 
March 19th to Anne Wiggin, Jim writes: 


Maryland is not a giving University. The spirit among 
students and faculty is not good. This observation is not 
critical, but merely factual, and it is a large factor to be 
coped with here. Willing starters and good finishers could 
be counted on one hand, despite the fact that we had as our 
chairmen the so-called outstanding campus leaders. Youth 
just cannot do the work of older people. I, myself, lost 
weight, suffered in my studies and regular living habits, 
getting around at all hours of day and night. However, I 


believe this is encountered even among older people—that 
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is, the failure to shoulder properly responsibility, once it 
has been accepted. .. . 

The real trouble was that solicitors just did not call on 
the people to whom they were assigned. Many of them 
simply turned back the pledge cards given to them, with 
all sorts of excuses of why they couldn’t do the work. One 
excuse is characteristic—even if pathetic: ‘I didn’t know 
the people I was to call on.’ 

In the second semester, 900 new veterans came to the cam- 
pus, greatly increasing our enrollment. Our drive was held 
in the first semester. I don’t believe these veterans will be 
contributors next year any more than the ones who were 
already here, but they will contribute a greater solidarity 
to our campus, which is greatly needed. Maryland is a 
social campus. It is coed. It is light. 

You probably hear the story many times—maybe not 
quite so frankly. I do not know the solution. It is far too 
prevalent in all areas of our existence today. 

I doubt greatly if much of a campaign will be run next 
year—certainly not on the scale of ours this year. Much 
hard work and heartache were present in ours... . 

Our pledges amounted to over $3,700. I doubt if we shall 
secure 50% payment, although collections are handled by 
our business office of the Registrar’s office. Every week, 
the campus paper contains a notice to pay up pledges (last 
date of payment, March 15). 

I wish I could write you of unselfish effort and coopera- 
tion, but that is impossible. May you have many exceptions 
to what I have re-counted. 


VETERANS 


Veterans overwhelm the colleges with their persons, their 
wives and children, their economic problems, their vocational 
problems, their psychological problems, their educational needs, 
their various war-bred attitudes, their temporary influence 
upon post-war education, and their abiding influence upon 
younger students. 

Roughly, there seem to be three categories of veterans from 
the point of view of their world views. 

1. Those whose war experiences have led them to, or strength- 
ened them in an advocacy of constructive efforts at posi- 
tive human relations, international understanding and col- 
laboration, and of effective world organization. 
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The majority who throw themselves with abandon into 
collegiate life as a composite Joe College, consciously shar- 
ing the global unconcern of their classmates whom war 
passed by. 

Those whose war experiences, particularly with unrepre- 
sentative European nationals under abnormal war ecir- 
cumstances, have led to a cynical fatalism with respect to 
any possibilities for good human relations, and a rational, 
humane, and moral world society. 

Those in the first group are usually thoughtful, mature men 
who give their leadership or throw their weight responsibilty to 
World Student Service Fund, as one of the immediate, concrete 
investments in positive good will. In many cases, their war ex- 
periences have but strengthened their pre-war dispositions. 

Those in the second group swell the lump of American stu- 
dents to whom World Student Service Fund has the urgent mis- 
sion of enlightenment and conscience gadfly. 

By the prestige of warriors and by the noise and color of 
their cynical disbeliefs, those in the third group exert an influence 
out of proportion to their numbers. 

Here, again, these attitudes frequently stem from pre-war 
predilections, consolidated by war experiences. Some of these 
veterans are sincere, honest thinkers who can come to no other 
intellectual or moral conclusion. Most, however, have given up 
thinking and live in the realm of sour and disillusioned pessi- 
mism and fatalism. All of this to younger minds seems to be 
much more profound than it is and more deeply documented in 
history and experience than it can conceivably be. These po- 
sitions generally represent escapism at its easiest, both for their 
principals and for their satellites. Such attitudes make it easy 
to rationalize one’s self out of every altruistic appeal. 

One must sympathize with every veteran who has hazarded 
life in bestial combat, and who may be in a little universe of his 
own problems, frustrations, doubts, desires, and contradictions, 
but one need not compromise with the counsel of despair that he 
preaches. 

It is my judgment that the negative influence, even the active 
opposition of these particular veterans will diminish progres- 
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sively as we retreat, in time, from the war; as they become out- 
numbered by veterans in the second category, particularly by 
younger veterans with little battle, or overseas experience; as 
Joe College sweeps all before him; and as time softens the im- 
pact of war and the warrior upon either unprepared, or sensi- 
tive, personalities. 


Epvucation In THE COLLEGES 


At the receiving end, namely, among students, college educa- 
tion generally is taken casually and as effortlessly as possible. 
Generally speaking, it is purposeless in other than selfish and 
materialistic ends and it lacks moral motivation. It is unexcit- 
ing, unstimulating, and, too often, sterile. Reflection and the 
combat of ideas barely extend beyond the classroom, even if 
they exist there. Students do not feel that college is an in- 
tellectual adventure or that purposeful learning is the para- 
mount concern of the college community. The process of learn- 
ing is an inconvenient means to a more pleasant end, namely, 
the enjoyment of collegiate life. 

At the giving end, college education, generally speaking, fails 
to relate students to life’s experiences and needs, both personal 
and social, in such a realistic, unmistakable fashion that the 
students become able to sustain themselves as free and critical 
minds and spirits with a deep sense of moral responsibility in a 
world where problems and uncertainties constantly bombard 
and beset the individual and the community. 

Teaching, the great and indispensable function at the giving 
end of college education, is too generally unimaginative, un- 
provocative, unexciting, unoriginal, timid, uncreative, and ster- 
ile. Ideals and institutions in motion thus fail to captivate the 
minds and hearts of students. 

Colleges are doing a splendid job of educating in the sciences, 
and technology. The vocational and professional colleges are 
excelling in their objectives; but, in general, education for the 
fulfilment of the réle of enlightened, humane citizenship has 
fallen below par. 


INTELLECTUAL AND EstHeEtic Hapits oF STUDENTS 
In college, students are the reluctant slaves to stodgy text- 
books, to minutely specialized subjects, and to unimagina- 
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tive, matter-of-fact teching. Intellectual and esthetic tastes are 
not naturally developed in students in college and generally do 
not develop in post-college life, excepting very superficially. 

The reading habits of students in mature, critical literature in 
all fields are abominable. In like manner, in this age of the 
radio, their listening habits are fully as immature, undeveloped, 
and uncritical. 

College education in America is a failure when evalulated in 
terms of reading, intellectual and esthetic habits of college 
alumni. The first two of these, at least, are among the con- 
ditions precedent to responsible citizenship in a democracy. 
Generally speaking, few alumni read and reflect upon the solid 
literature and ideas of the day. Like the non-college-trained 
public, they read and listen indiscriminately as they run, and 
as persons and as citizens, they form their judgments and deter- 
mine their conduct on the flimsiest, most superficial data, opin- 
ions and ideas, usually coloring and inflaming the whole with 
uncritical and undocumented prejudices and passions. 

In like manner, their gregarious life is generally untouched 
by the free and vigorous exchange of ideas. Naturally, the 
extrovert activity life of college both reflects and helps to per- 
petuate its counterpart in the general community. 

This intellectual and civic immaturity and irresponsibility of 
college alumni is, to me, the most damning indictment there is 
of college education in and for a free society. Colleges fail in 
the acid, pragmatic test of independent leadership and of self- 
reliant citizenship. 

In my judgment, most college students and most alumni re- 
main uneducated, if not intellectually illiterate, in any but the 
most elementary and rote fashion. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Students and professors are our constituency. They are 
our human source of understanding and giving. They 
are the objects of our education and of our solicitation. 
One cannot count on initial knowledge or on spontaneity 
of response. From the very beginning, the great majority 
of students should have education on needs, program and 
moral responsibility. 
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From year to year, in most colleges, there is very little 
carry-over of WSSF consciousness, tradition, commit- 
ment, leadership, and organization, and such carry-over 
cannot be assumed anywhere. 

Most colleges need persistent and competent help on cam- 
paign organization and techniques. Large universities 
need repeated outside help. 

WSSF leadership in the colleges needs persistent stimula- 
tion, instruction and supervision. 

WSSF remains in the colleges the unique, concrete stu- 
dent opportunity in meeting human need in this ordeal of 
mankind. 

More than ever, if this analysis of the American student 
mind and life is even partially true, WSSF has an inescap- 
able mission of education in altruism and in moral respon- 
sibility to perform among our students. 

American students in separate colleges, given all of the 
ignorance, indifference, inertia, selfishness, and callous- 
ness outlined above, will respond only to the story effec- 
tively and directly borne by persons, and initial indiffer- 
ence and inertia will be overcome only through the per- 
sistent cultivation by persons. 

A separate case for WSSF has to be made in every college 
in the United States. 

. Unfortunately, human resources poured into the colleges 
seem to be our best bet in doing a job that cannot be left 
to the chance of local combustion or of impersonal direc- 
tion and cultivation. 
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Christian Students of the North 


By CARL E. LUND-QUIST* 


“— are the recent theological developments among stu- 
dents in America?’’ was the most frequent question 
asked this last winter by students of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Finland. The Student Christian Movements in three of 
these countries had been out of touch with the American stream 
for six years. Hundreds of other questions about America— 
her students and the Church life—were asked, indicating, in 
many cases, a distorted picture of America or a deep mistrust of 
our way of life; but underneath it all, a hunger to know the 
truth and a genuine desire for Christian fellowship. As the 
first representative of the American Christian students, and 
more particularly the Lutheran Student Association of America, 
since 1939, I was given a warm welcome by student groups of all 
of the universities. 

Students, more than any other segment of national life, had 
been the spearhead of underground activities in countries like 
Norway and Denmark. The reasons for this are not difficult 
to find—the universities were closed during the latter phase of 
the war, giving students free time. The natural leadership of 
such a group was given full play in a situation of this kind. 
There were in most cases no family responsibilities. More im- 
portant than all these is the fact that the university community 
was among the first to sense the real issues, to understand the 
real meaning and to develop the kind of coherency and cohesive- 
ness that is so important in resistance. It was in this setting 
that Christian and non-Christian elements of the academic life 
met on common grounds. Add to this the greater historical 
perspective of European students and their political awareness 
and you have a better understanding of the réle of students in 
the underground. This situation led, in most cases, to great 
hopes and high moral resolves, on the part of the church groups, 
to reach the non-Christians more effectively after the war. 

* Before making a special trip to Scandinavian countries, the Reverend Mr. 
Lund-Quist was pastor for Lutheran Students at the University of Minnesota. 
Recently, he accepted the position of Executive Secretary of the Division of 


Public Relations of the National Lutheran Council, with headquarters in New 
York City. 
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Here, then, lies the first cause for disillusionment and disap- 
pointment on the part of the Student Christian Movement. 
After one year, the same divisions, the same differences, and the 
same disinterest—in some cases more serious—are apparent, as 
were true before the war. Things were going to be so different 
in the post-war world, they thought. (Sounds peculiarly fa- 
miliar toan American.) Christian students believed, during the 
war, that they had effectively bridged the gap between academic 
and non-academic sections of society. Christian students spoke 
of the ‘‘respect’’ which their cause had earned because of the 
part the Church had played in the struggle. This is unques- 
tionably true. Disturbing to a large number, however, is the 
seeming inability to translate into adequate terms and definite 
goals the experiences of the last six years. At the moment, it 
is difficult to find a creative and constructive line of thought or 
course of action, but rather, there is evidenced an intellectual 
and spiritual paralysis on the part of Christian groups. 

A country like Finland represents a different development in 
Christian student annals. Aside from trying to become accus- 
tomed to the very limited diet and other postwar phenomena of 
Europe, one would think of Finland as quite a booming country. 
Large enrollments, housing shortage, and personnel needs char- 
acterize the university life. The most democratic system of 
student government that this writer has discovered exists at the 
University of Helsingfors. But here, again, appearances must 
not deceive. The Finnish people today live in a constant fear 
of the future. One recalls that Finland has not been occupied, 
has had no foreign military government imposed on it, no 
stealing, no raping by occupying troops. Here is the paradox 
of Finland—proportionately, she has had more war dead than 
any other country; theoretically, she is politically free; tradi- 
tionally and at present, she has a deadening fear of the Leviathan 
to the East; and she has fought two wars and lost both of them 
during the time other countries were engaged in one. 

In this setting, one finds the most active, evangelical Student 
Christian Movement in the world. The numbers of those who 
attend meetings, summer conferences, special Bible-study groups, 
interest-seminars, indicate an alert response. The Student 
Christian Movement also stands within the church and within 
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the life of the University. There is almost a complete absence of 
discussion on political and social problems. The visitor is asked 
not to refer to such questions. One has the uneasy feeling that 
in this area they are not free, objective, nor open. 

The Student Christian Movement in Sweden, especially at the 
Universities of Upsala and Lund, is largely under the leader- 
ship of theological students. This gives the Swedish Christian 
student group a religious maturity that is not equalled in many 
places. At the same time, it has raised obstacles in the way of 
complete intercourse with all the phases and departments of 
University life. It is significant that the Free Church Student 
Movement is at the moment more concerned with the cultural 
erisis and the tremendous social issues, while the Church of 
Sweden group has taken a line of greater interest in the study 
of the Bible, the doctrine of the Church and evangelization. 

Group activities everywhere suffer from the fact that the de- 
lay in education produces a desire to spend more time with 
academic pursuits and an intensification of class work. Added 
to this is the apathy to any cause, ideal, and group that is in- 
evitable after the exhaustion of six years of climatic emotional 
experiences. 

One observes in the Nordic countries that the Student Chris- 
tian Movements find their life within the Christian Church. The 
impact of the Student Christian Movement during the last fifty 
years is a story which one has to see in order to believe. Almost 
every church leader or official has been, at some time, a partici- 
pating member of the Student Christian Movement. No won- 
der that the Lutheran Churches of Scandinavia are so much at 
home in the ecumenical movements. European Christian stu- 
dents are a minority group with sharper identification than we 
are accustomed to. The fact that Christianity is a minority 
with all the consequences that this implies is still not clearly 
accepted by all groups. No longer can we generalize about 
European culture and civilization as a Christian society. War 
has demonstrated the moral and spiritual anarchy that has been 
growing in the world for decades. For this reason, we need to 
know more about these friends and brethren of ours in the North. 
They want and need our fellowship. 
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The Situation of German Students” 


By YNGVE FRYKHOLM 


REAL cross-section showing the material situation of the 

German student body today would present many contra- 
dictory and slightly confusing aspects, and anything said today 
probably would not be true tomorrow, on account of the fluid 
and changing conditions. The following, therefore, is nothing 
but a few tentative indications of German student conditions 
as seen in March—April, 1946: 

(a) The financial situation of the average German student 
is somewhat uncertain but not yet desperate. Provided that a 
general inflation can be avoided, efforts toward which have suc- 
ceeded admirably thus far, there still are a few economic re- 
serves available which may keep many students going for an- 
other term or two. If they depend on parents with an adequate 
and reliable salary, or if they have not lost their savings accumu- 
lated from their army pay, even these modest resources will carry 
them a certain distance, as there is nothing much to spend 
money upon and the prices are low for such basic things as food 
and whatever lodgings can be found. 

University fees amount to a rough average of 150 Marks per 
semester. Food and lodging are usually kept below 125 Marks 
per month. Study material and books present no financial prob- 
lem, as they are generally not to be bought, except in exceedingly 
small quantities. 

Those students who kept on them their army pay, in cash, are 
better off than those who deposited it in a bank. All bank ac- 
counts are barred, and it is highly uncertain whether an excep- 
tion can be made allowing students to draw funds for study and 
living expenses from whatever private bank account they may 
possess. Those who are refugees from the East obviously are 
in the category worst off for funds, except those very few -who 
could carry some cash with them. These students rely to a great 
extent on the support of the local Studentwerk. 


* This article appeared in the May, 1946, edition of the Bulletin of 
WORLD STUDENT SERVICE FUND, Series 1945/46—No. 6, and is 
printed herein by special permission. 
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As a general rule, a fairly large proportion of students are said 
to be possessors of a small reserve from their army pay, enabling 
them to carry on through the coming term. The real financial 
problem will present itself when these reserves have run out, 
toward the end of the present year, thus adding to the gradual 
pauperization of the German student body. 

(b) The food situation has not yet reached its worst crisis. 
Except for those who have suffered through the whole strain of 
fleeing from the East and those who are particularly handi- 
capped by poor health, etc., the civilian population you see in the 
streets does not yet show striking signs of undernourishment. 
There are still some reserves of health which have only just be- 
gun to be severely taxed. On the other hand, it is clear that 
undernourishment will wear out these reserves at a quicker rate, 
considering the general depression and lack of hope and pur- 
pose weighing on so many minds. At any rate, the assurance 
that all rations offered on the cards are actually available in 
the shops (in contrast to the case in many Nazi-occupied coun- 
tries) provides a certain sense of security and prevents any feel- 
ings of panic. 

The majority of the students depend on the Mensas for their 
their feeding, and the reliability and administrative capacity of 
the responsible Studentwerks provide the best guarantees that 
the students receive their fair share at the lowest possible price. 
Certain Military Government University officers and other au- 
thorities have made special efforts to secure occasional supple- 
ments for the benefit of the students, thus alleviating the wear- 
ing monotony of the diet. 

(c) The housing situation is the worst feature of German 
life today. In heavily bomb-damaged cities, lodgings are not 
to be found and those towns which have partly or entirely es- 
caped destruction are heavily strained by Army or Military Gov- 
ernment requisitioning and by the constant influx of German 
refugees from the East. Living quarters are crowded beyond 
normal endurance, and this may be one reason why so many 
prefer living in the musty cellars of completely bomb-shattered 
houses, where make-shift tin chimney pipes can be seen emerging 
from amidst the rubble. 
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Thus, there is no such luxury as a student having an ordinary 
room to himself. Even professors are deprived of whatever 
rooms they may have had as private studios and have to work 
amidst their families. The official Wohnungsamt enforces the 
equal distribution of living quarters. Many students travel long 
distances from adjoining villages for their daily work. Even 
in privileged Erlangen, there are students who have had to 
look for lodgings in the ruins of Nurenburg, 19 kilometers away, 
and, while still searching around, they slept in the tumble-down 
railway station of that town. 

(d) The health conditions of the students are being watched 
with much care by the local Studentwerks which also arrange 
for health insurance and necessary treatments. 

The percentage of war invalids among the students is very 
high though not always as high as the 10% given for Munich. 
In spite of all efforts made within Germany itself in view of 
producing artificial limbs in adequate quantities, it is feared that 
many invalids will receive them too late to be able to apply them 
effectively, as the capacity of muscular impulse and reaction will 
have been lost in the interval. 

It is to be expected that the rate of tuberculosis among stu- 
dents will increase during the coming year, though there have 
been no particularly alarming signs of it so far. For the mo- 
ment, no caleulations can be made.as to the present percentage, 
since the tuberculosis tests have not yet been completed. 

(e) The clothing situation of the students is also strained but 
not yet desperate. 

Most male students are wearing a peculiar mixture of civilian 
and military garments, the latter being dyed into some dark 
color, following general regulations. Those sets of clothes are 
usually their last assets. Thus, they expect to face the real 
clothing crisis towards next winter, or possibly somewhat later. 

The student body is split, roughly speaking, into three differ- 
ent categories : 

(1) The first group clings to the militarist and nationalist 
ideas which gave their life some purpose and stability during 
the Nazi regime. They refuse to accept the collapse of the 
German Herrenvolkmythos and blame it on all manners of irrel- 
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evant reasons. This group is presumably larger than what may 
appear on the surface, though the de-Nazification procedure pro- 
vides certain guarantees for its partial elimination from the uni- 
versities. Bitterness and arrogance and despair will strengthen 
the nihilistic trend among these young people who will be a con- 
stant menace and a cause of endless disturbances. 

(2) The second category, probably the largest, are the con- 
fused and bewildered sceptics. They were brought up in the 
Hitler-Youth atmosphere and were never presented with a posi- 
tive alternative to the Nazi creeds. When the things they were 
taught to take for granted suddenly collapsed, their reaction was 
one of weary disgust and hurt self-respect. They do not un- 
derstand the talk of ‘‘responsibility’’ and ‘‘guilt’’ because the 
words never existed in their vocabulary. 

These young people do not feel much nostalgia about the past 
years. They have understood enough to see that something 
was fundamentally wrong with their former leaders, but this has 
made them resentful and suspicious of everything and every- 
body. They make a point of keeping away from politics and 
dodge all vital issues by hiding behind their books. There is no 
doubt that they feel a hunger for knowledge and understanding 
of something new and constructive, but they are unprepared and 
untrained to do something about it on their own. They wait for 
someone else to take the lead, for they have no sense of initiative. 
The obvious risk is that this category of university people will 
use their feeling of despair and insecurity as a good excuse for 
shutting themselves off from the affairs of the outer world, fol- 
lowing the old German academic tradition, and thus become easy 
prey to any new nihilistic nationalism. 

(3) The third category is the smallest one, but it does exist. 
They are the ones who begin to understand that there is some- 
thing to learn beyond the frontiers of Germany, the ones who 
are groping for an understanding of their own responsibility 
and who are aware of their isolation and hungry for new con- 
tacts. They are increasingly conscious of burning issues such 
as the question of guilt, and even though they do not readily 
recognize this guilt, the matter stirs them profoundly, and at any 
rate, they do not simply throw all blame on a small group of 
criminals. 
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These few students are the ones who take new initiatives and 
try to stir their fellow-students into action and discussion. 
Their job is not an easy one and their capacity of individual and 
critical thinking is undeveloped. They recognize the vital im- 
portance and responsibility of the universities in shaping a new 
basis for the cultural and spiritual growth of their country. 
They are very few and very isolated. A small number of promi- 
nent professors are giving them a lead, and discussion groups are 
taking shape, where politics, religion, social and world affairs, 
the guilt question and other urgent problems are debated. 

It would be highly recommendable to give these small groups 
the confidence and encouragement they need. Carefully se- 
lected books and periodicals of a general educative character, 
published outside Germany during the war, such as those sought 
by the student libraries of several Studentwerks, would be of im- 
mense value for stimulating discussions and developing new 
ideas. 

In several places, a strong desire is felt to issue student pe- 
riodicals of the same type as the Gottinger Universitatszeitung. 
These plans have not materialized for lack of printing paper. It 
would be a significant contribution to the growth of free and 
constructive student discussion if paper could be offered from 
students abroad, to help overcome these initial difficulties. 

A few gestures of this kind might help to crystallize the small 
student groups described above into regular communities with 
which further contacts can be established from the outside in 
whatever manner may seem most appropriate. 
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The Moral Law in National and 


International Relations* 


By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


N May 8, 1945, the document of surrender was signed by 
the representative of Hitler’s Germany and hostilities were 
over in the European theatre of war. On August 31, 1945, the 
document of surrender was signed by the representative of the 
Mikado aboard the U.S.S. Missouri, in Tokio Bay, and hostili- 
ties were over in the Pacific, but, officially, the war was not over 
and it is not over. No peace treaties have been made nor signed. 
The United Nations has begun in a somewhat halting way a 
career that we hope and expect may yet be glorious. There 
are uncertainties, hestitation, doubt, and there is always recalci- 
trant imperial and imperious Russia. The world politically, so- 
cially, and morally is just muddling along. What does this 
mean for these girls who leave these walls today to go forth into 
what seems a nightmare world? 


Tue IpEAL CATHOLIC STUDENT 


Too often in peacetime it did not seem that students with a 
Catholic education were markedly different from other college- 
bred Americans. Yet, if what we plan in Catholic colleges were 
successful, the Catholic graduate would be different. She would 
be a moral force in the midst of moral indifference; she would 
be a spiritual -force in the midst of a crass materialism; she 
would be an intellectual force in an atmosphere of shibboleth, 
shams, and subterfuges; she would be a social force, gentle, 
winning her way by influence rather than power in reducing or 
eliminating prejudices, in translating misunderstanding, intol- 
erance, and even hatred, into a willingness to work cooperatively 
for the welfare of human beings—all human beings—in helping to 
realize that violence, not excluding industrial violence, or force, 
is as stupid in domestic affairs as in international affairs. She 


* This is a timely subject for youth and adults. It is well developed in 
this commencement address delivered at Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, by its President, Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick on June 4, 1946. 
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would become, in its finest sense, an alter Christus, who, living in 
the world, would help transform it by her service, and if need 
be, by her sacrifice to a realization of the prayer to the Father: 
‘“Thy Will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.’’ 


EXPECTED OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE GRADUATE 


In the world situation as it is, what may be expected of the 
Catholic college graduate? In a world in which three of the four 
horsemen of the Apocalypse—strife, famine and pestilence still 
have sway, what may be expected in Christian service from the 
Catholic college graduate who lives up to the highest hope which 
we have had for her? In such a sick world we may expect from 
the Catholic graduate all the manifestation of Christian charity 
for her immediate neighbor and we may expect her to be a neigh- 
bor in the good Samaritan’s meaning of that word. In such 
a world, we may expect the benefit of her intellectual and moral 
training in the home, in the neighborhood, in the city and in the 
state. Today let us look at what is generally regarded as our 
main problem, the international world, the aspiration to build, 
out of the babel of nations, one world resting securely on a law 
verified by the warmth of true humanity and illumined by the 
splendor of the faith of Christ. 


Tue Hope ror THE WorLD 


What kind of a world is it that we would expect the Catholic 
graduate to help build—build not at once but by slow degrees— 
or, as Ulysses put it, by ‘‘soft degrees subdue them (people of 
the world) to the useful and the good?’’ What kind of a world 
may we expect to arise, Phoenix-like, if Catholics exert effectively 
their training and experience? 

It may be questioned whether anything can be done. This 
may be so if we expect magic. But if we are willing to gain 
the ‘‘painful inch,’’ then there is real hope. The political trans- 
formation from the nationalistic state to some form of really 
cooperative world federation, not to mention the world state, 
will be a slow process. The economic transformation from selfish 
nationalism to a free world, with the raw materials available in 
an equitable way to all people, will be a slow process. The moral 
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transformation of the individual on which all is based is a slow 
process. But if each Catholic graduate becomes a radiant point 
of social control, the world can be transformed—and sooner than 
we now expect. In any case, a defeatist attitude is futility it- 
self. Let us take the attitude of hope; and let us have con- 
fidence that something can be done to secure, ultimately, the 
peace of Christ in the reign of Christ. 

What kind of a world would we build? If we take only the 
Christmas allocations of the Pope during the war years, we shall 
have an answer, and that is the answer I shall present here, 
which the world and the Catholic graduate should help bring 
about. 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE Morau LAw In NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Perhaps the simplest description of the world we would create 
is a world—one world—which accepts and lives up to the moral 
law. Expressed in another way, it is the discovery of the high- 
way, somewhat narrow, to be sure—not broad and straight, lead- 
ing to destruction, but leading certainly to justice among men. It 
is a road along a fruitful »lain avoiding the mountains and ra- 
vines of pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and 
sloth, but bordering everywhere along the side are the beauti- 
ful flowers of the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. It 
would include all aspects of life, the political, the economic, and 
social life, life in the family, the life of the individual. 

The effort of Catholics must be to bring justice among men, 
and particularly in the chaotic, confused world we live in, and to 
bring the tranquility of order, which is peace. We perhaps see 
more clearly than others the need for one world. We saw that 
long before the atomic bomb forced men to think about it to 
save themselves, the world and civilization. We saw it, not 
as a position we were driven into, but as the necessary corollary 
of our religion; as the social meaning of the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God. In that 
vision we helped build up that accumulated heritage of con- 
structive ideas, moral principles, sustaining aspirations, which 
keep alive the hope and the faith in the one far off divine 
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event to which the whole creation moves. We would build a 
world—one world—on moral principles; a world—one world— 
in which God’s will is done on earth as it is in Heaven; a world 
—one world—in which there is a moral duty dissipating the mists 
of economic determinism and crass materialism, and revealing 
‘‘the freedom with which Christ has made us free’’; a world— 
one world—living not on expediency, or forced treaties, or a 
diplomacy which is a game for advantage, but on principles, 
which, in the language of the editor of the Osservatore Romano, 
“fare not shackles choking the vitality of peoples and restrain- 
ing their genius and their aspirations; they are the ferment of 
the new order, not yet attained; they are roots of moral energy ; 
they are a scourge for injustice which has become ingrown in the 
provisional positive systematization of human relations; they 
are ideals. Proclaimed by the paternal authority of the Cath- 
olic Church, they still have in their favor the hopes of the world 
to come.”’ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A NEw WorLD ORDER 


We are preoccupied with the international problem, as indeed 
we should be. It is a challenge hich must be faced. It is im- 
plicit in the situation and it is inescapable. It requires not ap- 
peasement, acquiescence, compromise, but a resolute moral cour- 
age. If we recall the Pope’s Christmas message of 1940, we 
were told the things we—and that means you, too—must triumph 
over; the triumph over hate which repels people and nations; 
the triumph over mistrust and the growth of ‘‘an unblemished 
fidelity which leads to justice,’’ a triumph over that utility which 
makes might right; a triumph over the possessive tendencies 
which lead to conflict ; a triumph over the spirit of cold egoism, 
relying on force for its aggrandizement. We must fight against 
these in ourselves, in our nation, and in our allies. 

How will the application of moral principles express itself in 
the international order? It will include j 

1. The recognition that international order, as indeed all 
social order, including the family, is for the eternal and temporal 
welfare of the individual, the development and perfection of the 
human person, based on a recognition of his dignity and his 
eternal worth, and the attainment of his destiny. 
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2. The sacredness of the word of nations—absolute honesty 
without the subterfuge, chicanery, or stratagem in international 
relations so evident before the war, and we may add, after the 
war. 

3. The reliance on force in international affairs progressively 
diminished, leading to removal of the ‘‘heavy servitude of the 
race for armaments’’ and by universal agreement reducing or 
discontinuing conscription of men. 

4. The establishment and development of juridical institu- 
tions increasing the reign of law in international affairs which 
‘*stretches forth its arms, in protection or punishment, over the 
unforgettable rights of man and protects them against the at- 
tacks of every human power.’’ 

5. International agreements making available the fullness of 
the fruits of the earth for the common welfare of all men, avoid- 
ing especially the ‘‘cornering of raw materials.’’ 

6. Recognition unequivocally of the rights of small nations — 
and guaranteeing them freedom, integrity, and security. 

7. Recognition of the real needs and just demands of nations 
and peoples as well as of ethnical minorities, without benefit of 
occupying armies. 

8. A conception of the state and of government, not as ends 
in themselves but as means to an end, in conformity with the 
moral law for the common good and individual welfare—and a 
corollary of this. 

9. Recognition and diffusion of the truth which teaches, even 
in matters of this world, that the deepest meaning, the ultimate 
moral basis and the universal validity of ‘‘reigning’’ lies in 
‘“serving.”’ 

THE POPE AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


One cannot help but feel that the United Nations’ program is 
an echo of what the Popes have been saying these many years. 
The official statement of the purposes of the United Nations well 
could be pieced from the words of the Popes but we shall see if 
their spirit is there. Here is the official statement : 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end: to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and to bring about by peaceful 
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means, and in conformity with the principles of justice and in- 
ternational law, adjustment or settlement of international dis- 
putes of situations which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen 
universal peace ; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving interna- 
tional problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedom for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in 
the attainment of these common ends. 

One cannot help saying here that the reliance on the mere 
machinery of international organization will not succeed unless 
there is created, what does not now exist, a community of nations, 
based not on expediency but on moral principles. The Middle 
Ages achieved it in what was called Christendom, but the di- 
visive influence of an exaggerated nationalism destroyed it, with- 
out any capacity for reconstruction in the new political and eco- 
nomic instruments. The essential condition of world peace is 
lacking because there is not this essential international com- 
munity in being rather than in potentiality. It is hoped that 
the nations in implementing the charter will progressively learn 
to live together in good will and cooperation. Only the right 
conscience in men in all nations can make it possible. 


THe Form or a WorLp STATE 


Frankly, we do not see the possibilities of a world state. If i 
comes, it will be only after a long—very long—process of evolu- 
tion. Its nature will be that of a United States of the World. 
We have never been listed among those who saw in centralization 
of political, economic or social power, a good; we have been in 
favor of decentralization, of keeping power local. Perhaps that 
is what is meant by St. Paul’s text that power shall be made 
perfect in infirmity. At any rate, the test of power is always— 
in the Church, in the State, in the home—whether it is used in 
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the service of love. If power is not used in the service of love, 


it is abused, perverted, usurped; if it is, then we have that love 
which is the fulfillment of the law-—the law of God. 


THE CoMMUNITy or NATIONS Our GOAL 


What we are concerned about is a Christian universalism, not 
a political universalism or cosmopolitanism, nor an economic 
one. The machinery of international organization we see merely 
as machinery. We see machinery as instruments and means; 
but what we regard as supremely important is the community 
of peoples of the world—the community of nations, built by the 
spirit of love and moving inevitably, as it learns the lesson of 
mutual cooperation and mutual aid, to a secure peace, a con- 
structive peace, a disciplined peace among men of good will. It 
is this community of nations that we wish to see built up, and 
then we need not worry too much about machinery—the com- 
munity will find the effective machinery to give expression to 
the spirit of love and truth and justice which inspired it. We 
seem to be only in the kindergarten or pre-nursery stage of this 
development. We look upon the machinery of the United Na- 
tions as the schoolmaster, or, to use St. Paul’s word, ‘‘ped- 
agogue,’’ who will lead people by ‘‘soft degrees’’ to the habits 
and insights of cooperation, mutual helpfulness—even sacrifice 
—for the good of the neighbor, so that all men will live to- 
gether in peace, and the Old Adam will be saved by the New 
Adam, and the Old Law will be transformed into a New Law— 
and perhaps then there shall be a new Heaven and a new Earth. 


TURNING TO THE NATIONAL SCENE 


Such is the international situation which seems to absorb so 
much of our energies, both national and individual. But as we 
turn to the national situation, the amazing thing is the spectacle 
of a nation powerless before organized groups. If the purpose 
of a nation is to secure the common good, we are failing; if the 
public interest is paramount, we do not understand the phrase; 
if equality before the law is part of our Anglo-Saxon tradition, 
we have lost it. And this incapacity may not be unrelated to the 


achievement of the international objectives. In fact, as the 
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Pope pointed out in his Christmas message of 1943, it is a condi- 
tion of success in our international dreams. He said: 

International relations and internal order are intimately 
related. International equilibrium and harmony depend 
on the internal equilibrium and development of the indi- 
vidual States in the material, social and intellectual spheres. 
A firm and steady peace policy toward other nations is, in 
fact, impossible without a spirit of peace within the nation, 
which inspires trust. It is only, then, by striving for an 
integral peace, a peace in both fields, that people will be 
freed from the cruel nightmares of war, and the material 
and psychological causes of further discord and disorder 
will be diminished and gradually eliminated. 

In the aftermath of war we have manifested amazing incapac- 
ity to meet the challenge of our own internal situation. We 
are one of the Big Five which, through international economic 
and social cooperation, aim to promote all over the world, in the 
interest of international peace, 

a) higher standards of living, full employment and econdi- 

tions of economic and social progress and development ; 

b) solutions of international economic, social health, and re- 

lated problems; and international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation; and 

¢) universal respect for, and observance of human rights and 

foundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 

Perhaps the United Nations will do it for us—in their naiveté 
that is what some of the world’s economic strategists expect ; but 
the vital thing to do is to build the international on solid national 
achievements. Unless we are setting up or moving toward a 
totalitarian world state, there is no other way to achieve it. The 
nations must build up the social achievements and, in a free 
world, education will carry these to other independent nations 
and to peoples under trusteeship. 

It seems to me that some Catholic apologists for labor were 
too much concerned with the economic struggle in its more eco- 
nomic aspects and had a kind of social astigmatism for some of 
the moral aspects. It is on justice that labor-management rela- 
tions must rest. Here, too, the simplest statement of the solu- 
tion of the problem is the application of moral principles to it— 
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not the utilization of economic power, backed up by legal power 
and by force, including violence. The technique of violence, 
strikes, boycotts, lockouts, and strikebreakers in industrial war- 
fare should go, for the same reasons, the way of force or war 
in international relations. What of our veneer of civilization? 
Why should there be industrial warfare among us? Why 
should there be violence to fellow workers? Why should there 
be exploitation by racketeering leaders? The pendulum has 
swung completely from old exploitation, other forms of violence, 
and other methods for conducting industrial warfare when in- 
dustry was in the seat of power. Why should not the public in- 
terest be paramount and the ideology and the ways of coopera- 
tion and good will take the place of obsessions, of conflict and 
warfare? The application of moral ideas to the industrial 
struggle will furnish a basis in industrial relations for recogniz- 
ing the moral nature of human personality, its dignity, and its 
eternal worth. No longer would it be possible to conceive the 
human being other than an end in himself. With that concep- 
tion dominant, out would go the economic man, the iron law of 
wages and the materialism of an outmoded economics. Human 
labor would not be conceived of as an economic commodity, nor 
as expendable. Then we could have industrial peace, and a 
progressive development of the personality of the worker and of 
a humane life for his family. In such a program the Catholic 
graduate of this college could work effectively and be a mission- 
ary of higher and better living for the working man. And thus, 
by promoting internal peace, the Catholic graduate can lay a 
more secure foundation for the building of that international 
community of which all forms of international organization are 
merely the outward vestments. 


INDIVIDUAL CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 


What I have said can be accomplished in the national and 
international field by the well-formed Christian conscience at 
work in the world—and only by the Christian conscience, if we 
are to build permanently. This is the function of the individual 
Christian. It expresses in the individual life the triumph over 


egoism, over hate, over selfishness, and it must find expression in 
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the national and international life in good will, in neighbor- 
liness, in cooperation. The motive power for this is in the in- 
dividual—there is no other source of it. You are, therefore, 
the social prime movers, and if you do not move in accordance 
with your Christian conscience, the world will drift as it has. It 
will, to use Pope Pius XII’s startling image, be more completely 
‘‘unhinged.’’ The ‘‘intellectual and judicial barriers created 
by prejudice, errors, indifference, and by a long tradition of the 
secularization of thought, feeling, and action has succeeded in 
detaching and subtracting the earthly city from the light and 
force of the city of God.’’ This is as true in the sphere of na- 
tional relations as in international relations. 


Tue CALL For A New CRUSADE 


So I convey to you the message of the reigning Pope: ‘‘The 
call at the moment is for action, not lamentation over what has 
been, or what is. The call is for reconstruction of what is to 
arise and must arise for the good of society. You must be 
filled with the enthusiasm of the Crusaders, to unite in the spirit 


of truth, justice, and love to the call: God wills it, ready to 
serve, to make sacrifices, like the Crusaders of old.’’ 

Are you ready for the fight? Are you enlisted in the cause? 
Are you trained for combat service, or to use the words of the 
Pope, ‘‘Do you, crusader-volunteers of a distinguished new so- 
ciety, lift up the.new call for moral and Christian re-birth, de- 
clare war on the darkness which comes from deserting God, on 
the coldness that comes from strife between brothers? It is a 
fight for the human race which is gravely ill and must be healed 
in the name of conscience ennobled by Christianity.’ 

It is expected of you that you will fight the good fight and keep 
the faith, serving your fellowman. God speed you on His way. 
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Negro College Graduates in Schools 
of Religion 


By FRANK D. DOREY* 


N America, there is a growing awareness of the need for a con- 
certed effort to get more men committed to the Christian min- 
istry and to find for that high vocation men of top calibre. This 
concern is perhaps best reflected by the new Commission on the 
Ministry established recently by the Federal Council of Churches. 
Individual denominations are also beginning to make careful 
analyses of their own needs. The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
with a membership of 1,797,927, has declared that they require 
300 new men a year to keep their churches supplied with profes- 
sional leadership. Officials of the Congregational Christian de- 
nomination have recently made an analysis of their situation and 
state that at the present time they ordain between 55 and 60 semi- 
nary graduates a year, but that they require 200 new men a year, 
on an average, to replace those who die.or retire. Now if we 
take this ratio of replacements in relation to membership and 
examine the Negro denominations with a total membership of 
over 5,660,000, we find, on this basis, that they would require a 
minimum of 945 new men a year. Actually, in a typical year, 
it appears that only about 85 Negro men secure B.D. degrees 
from seminaries which require college graduation for admission. 
This means that in a typical year one Negro student is graduated 
per 157 Negro churches, or one man per 65,800 church members. 
There is no shortage of men who consider themselves ‘‘called’’ 
to the ministry, regardless of their lack of training. There is a 
dangerous shortage of well-trained men. In 1930, C. Luther Fry 
stated, ‘‘among the three largest Negro demonination, 78 per 
cent of the ministers reported themselves as not graduates of 
either college or seminary and only 7.4 per cent claimed to be 


* Frank Dorey is Assistant Professor of Social Ethics and the Sociology 
of Religion in the School of Religion of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. 

1C, Luther Fry, The U. 8S. Looks At Its Churches, pp. 63-4. 
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graduates of both.t There is little evidence that the situation has 
been more than slightly improved since that time. 

Is it any wonder than Gunnar Myrdal observes in An Amer- 
ican Dilemma that the Negro minister is rapidly losing status and 
the Negro Church as an institution is losing influence. He ex- 
plains this situation, in part, by the fact that, increasingly, the 
status among Negroes is being determined by education and the 
educational level of the ministry has fallen behind that of an 
increasing proportion of their constituency. Of course, Negro 
congregations all too often do not have trained ministers because 
they do not demand adequate preparation of their ministers, and 
when they do demand it, they often are unwilling or unable to 
pay an adequate living wage. Yet, in spite of this loss of status, 
many Negro leaders outside the church readily admit that it still 
is the most potent single force in many Negro communities. If 
this be true, in spite of the very limited preparation of the great 
majority of Negro pastors, what could they not do if they had the 
advantage of training equivalent to that available to a majority 
of white ministers? 

There has been a multiplication of organizations working in the 
field of race relations in recent years. There is even a directory 
of such agencies. But what organization could begin to do as 
much to improve raée relations and to promote the welfare of the 
Negro race as the Church with a well-trained and dedicated Negro 
clergy? Possibilities in this regard seem to have been almost 
completely overlooked. Our concern here, however, is primarily, 
to state the facts revealed in a recent survey of Negro college 
graduates in schools of religion and thus to seek to clarify the 
situation as it now stands, with the hope that it will stimulate 
thinking and action. 

This is a study of Negro college graduates pursuing studies in 
the field of religion. The material represents data gathered by 
questionnaires sent to all schools of religion requiring college 
graduation for admission. Southern schools in states that do not 
permit Negro and White students to attend the same school were 
omitted. Eighty-five questionnaires were sent out and seventy 
were returned. The coverage may be regarded as virtually com- 
plete, since returns were received from all the schools with a con- 
siderable enrollment. 
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How many Negro students, who are college graduates, are now 
doing work in the field of religion? The returns for this study 
indicated a total of three hundred and twenty-seven, for the 
Winter Quarter of 1946. A similar study made in 1942 showed 
only 248 at that time, for all degrees. In the four-year period, 


the number working for A.B. and B.D. degrees increased from 
178 to 243, or 36.5 per cent. 


PROPORTION IN NEGRO AND WHITE INSTITUTIONS 


The proportion attending White schools seems to have remained 
the same. In 1942, 106, or 43.0 per cent, were enrolled in White 
institutions. In 1946, 138, or 42.2 per cent, were in White 
schools. Those White schools having the largest number of Negro 
students during the Winter Quarter of 1946 were Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, with twenty; Union Theological Semi- 
nary (New York), with nineteen; Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, with eleven ; and Western Theological Seminary (Penn- 
sylvania), with ten. The two Negro schools with the largest 
enrollment were Gammon Theological Seminary, with forty-five, 
and Howard University School of Religion, with fifty-four. One 


or more Negro students were enrolled in a total of thirty-one 
White and ten Negro schools. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES PURSUING DEGREES IN SCHOOLS OF 
RELIGION, WINTER QUARTER 1942 AND 1946 


Degree sought Number candidates 


LD. 178 243 
1 0 
29 30 
11 12 
rad. of ....... 13 16 
Unelassified .................. 12 25 


248 329t 


* B.D. or the equivalent. 
t This includes two students at Oberlin, both of whom are candidates for 


two different degrees. Therefore, the total number of different students in 
this and all other tables is 327. 
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COLLEGE SourRcE oF STUDENTs PuRSUING DEGREES IN SCHOOLS OF 
RELIGION 


The 327 students pursuing degrees in schools of religion had 
A.B. degrees from eighty-seven different institutions. Those in- 
stitutions with the largest number of graduates pursuing studies 
in religion were: Virginia Union University, with twenty-three ; 
Morehouse College, with seventeen; Lincoln University, with 
sixteen; Clark University, with sixteen; Livingstone College, 
with twelve; Johnson C. Smith University, Howard University, 
and Wiley Callens, with ten each. 

Forty-two students, or 13.8 per cent, did their undergraduate 
work in schools fully accredited by the Association of American 
Universities. An additional 186, or 61.5 per cent, of the stu- 
dents came from schools which were accredited by their respec- 
tive regional associations. Another 42 students, or 13.8 per cent, 
eame from schools which were accredited by their respective 
regional associations as class B institutions. Thirty-three stu- 
dents, or 10.9 per cent, came from unaccredited schools. The 
colleges of twenty-four students were not known and were omitted 


from the above figures. 


RESIDENCE By STATES OF STUDENTS PurRsuING DEGREES IN RELIGION 


Those states supplying the largest number of men were: 
Georgia, thirty-one; South Carolina, twenty-nine; Virginia, 
twenty-seven; North Carolina, twenty-six; Texas, twenty-four ; 
Pennsylvania, twenty ; and New York, seventeen. A total of 137 
students, or 42.0 per cent of all students in religion, came from 
the five states of Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Texas. 

It is significant to note that the overwhelming majority of the 
students from Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina were in Negro schools of religion, whereas, the group from 
Alabama was almost evenly divided between Negro and White 
schools. Among the leading states it should be noted that Texas 
and Pennsylvania sent more to White than to Negro schools. 
New York state, with 17 students, had none enrolled in Negro 
schools of religion. 
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TABLE 2 


RESIDENCE BY STATES OF NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES 
PURSUING DEGREES IN SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 
WINTER QUARTER 1946 


In White In Negro 
schools schools 
Alabama 8 7 15 
Arkansas 3 4 7 
California 1 0 
Colorado 2 0 2 
2 0 2 
District of Columbia ............. 3 9 12 
Florida 4 6 10 
Georgia 5 26 31 
Illinois 6 1 7 
Indiana 0 1 1 
Kentucky 1 0 1 
Louisiana 4 5 9 
Maryland 1 7 8 
Massachusetts 6 2 8 
Michigan 5 2 7 
Mississippi 2 4 6 
Missouri 3 4 
New York 17 0 17 
North Carolina 7 19 26 
Ohio 3 6 9 
Oklahoma 0 2 2 
Pennsylvania 14 6 20 
South Carolina .............................. 8 21 29 
Tennessee 3 7 10 
Texas 14 10 24 
Virginia 9 18 27 
1 0 1 
1 0 1 
Outside Continental U. 8S. ... 2 3 5 
Residence unknown .................. 0 15 15 
Total 138 189 327 


DENOMINATIONAL DISTRIBUTION oF STUDENTS PuRSUING DEGREES 


In Table 3, the denominations are listed in order of the number 
of students of each denomination, pursuing work in schools of 
religion. This table bears comparison with a list of denomina- 
tions in order of the number of churches in each. The order as 
derived from the United States Religious Census for 1936 is, then, 
Baptist, African Methodist Episcopal, African Methodist Epis- 
eopal Zion, Colored Methodist Episcopal, Methodist; then Con- 
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gregational in 8th place; Presbyterian in 14th place; and Episco- 
palian in 15th place. This relationship between the number of 
churches by denominations and the number of students preparing 
for the ministry this year is dealt with further in later tables. 
This comparison, however, must be made, bearing in mind it gives 
only an approximate idea of the relationship between the number 
of churches and the number of, students of that denomination, 
in school during the Winter Quarter of 1946. A more exact 
comparison would be possible only if we knew the number of 
pastoral units in each denomination. 


TABLE 3 


DENOMINATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES PURSUING 
DEGREES IN SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 


In White | In Negro 


Denomination schools schools 


Per cent 


Baptist 
Methodist 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Presbyterian 
Episcopal 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Congregational 
All others* 
Unknown 


Total 


now 
PWR WOR 
SC DN 


* <¢ All others’’ includes the following: Disciples, 3; Church of Christ, 3; 
United Brethren in Christ, 1; Community, 1; Liberal Catholic, 1; Church of 
God, 1; Apostolic, 1; Holiness, 1. 


ENROLLMENT By ACCREDITED AND UNACCREDITED SCHOOLS OF 
RELIGION 


Out of the 136 Negro college graduates attending White schools 
of religion, only 8, or 5.9 per cent, were in unaccredited institu- 
tions, and 128, or 94.1 per cent of all those Negro college gradu- 
ates in White schools of religion were in accredited institutions. 

By contrast, out of the 191 Negro college graduates attending 
Negro schools of religion, 92 students, or 48.0 per cent, were in 
unaccredited schools, and 99 students, or 52.0 per cent, were in 
accredited schools. Since Gammon Theological Seminary and 
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Howard University School of Religion are the only Negro schools 
of religion accredited by the American Association of Theological 
Schools, it means, therefore, that out of the group of 191 Negro 
college graduates pursuing degrees in Negro schools of religion, 
52 per cent were in these two schools. 

Out of the total group of 327 students, 227, or 69.5 per cent, 
were in accredited schools of religion and 100, or 30.5 per cent, 
were in unaccredited schools of religion. . 


PROPORTION IN WHITE AND NEGRO ScHOOLs By DENOMINATIONS 


An examination of the enrollment in White and Negro schools, 
in relation to the denominational affiliation of the students, re- 
veals certain trends. African Methodist Episcopal Zion students 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO RECEIVED DEGREES FROM 
SCHOOLS OF RELIGION IN 1941 AND IN 1945 


Degree granted 1941 1945 
B.D. 61 73 
B.R.E. 1 0 
M.A. 11 6 
8.T.M. 4 + 
Ph.D. 1 1 
Other degrees 0 2 
Total 78 86 


have the highest proportion of any denomination enrolled in 
Negro schools. Only one out of the 13 African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion students was in a White school. The opposite situa- 
tion is reflected among Negro Congregational students. All but 
one of the latter were in White schools. Over seventy per cent 
of both the African Methodist Episcopal and the Colored Metho- 
dist Episcopal men attended Negro schools. The Presbyterian 
group, like the Congregationalists, tend heavily toward enroll- 
ment in White schools. Seventy-four per cent of the latter were 
in White schools. On the other hand, sixty-three per cent of the 
Negro Episcopal students attended Negro schools. The Baptist 
and Methodist students were widely distributed, both denomina- 
tions having slightly over half of their Negro students in Negro 
schools. 
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TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION IN ACCREDITED AND UNACCREDITED SCHOOLS OF RELIGION OF 
NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES RECEIVING DEGREES IN 
ScHOOLS OF RELIGION IN 1945 


In In un- 
Denomination accredited accredited Total 

schools schools 
Baptist 22 13 35 
Methodist 18 | 19 
Presbyterian. .... 4 3 7 
African Methodist Episcopal .......... 3 3 6 
Colored Methodist Episcopal .......... 5 0 5 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 2 2 q 
Episcopal 3 1 4 
Congregational 2 0 2 
All others 2 2 0 
Total 61 25 82 


ENROLLMENT IN ACCREDITED AND UNACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


The enrollment by denominational affiliation in accredited and 
unaccredited schools of religion reveals the variation in standards 
demanded by the denominations. The most striking fact to be 
noted in this part of the analysis was that out of a total of sixty- 
six Methodist students only one was enrolled in an unaccredited 
school. It is also worthy of note that all twelve Colored Metho- 


TABLE 6 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF CHURCHES BY DENOMINATION 
AND THE NUMBER OF NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES PURSUING 
DEGREES IN RELIGION OR RECEIVING SUCH DEGREES 
DvURING THE YEAR 1945 


Number | Number 
students | students | Number 
in per 100 | graduates 
schools | churches 
Baptist 23,093 120 0.52 34 
African Methodist Episcopal 4,578 33 0.72 5 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion 2,252 13 0.58 5 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 2,063 12 0.58 5 
Methodist 1,730 66 4.4 21 
Congregational 233 3.0 2 
Episcopal 145 22 15.2 4 
Presbyterian 167 27 16.2 7 
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dist Episcopal students were in accredited schools. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion students made the poorest showing 
with eleven out of thirteen in unaccredited schools. Eighty-six, 
or slightly over two-thirds of the Baptist students were in ac- 
credited schools. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NUMBER OF STUDENTS AND 
NUMBER OF CHURCHES 


At the time of the latest official United States Religious Census, 
there were in the country, 13,528 Negro churches in urban cen- 
ters and 24,775 rural churches, making a total of 38,303. The 
total membership of these churches was 5,660,618. 

During the Winter Quarter of the current academic year there 
were only 327 Negro college graduates in the whole United States, 
who were doing work in schools of religion in preparation for the 
Christian ministry. On the basis of the two reports for 1941 
and 1945, it appears that about 86 graduates a year come out of 
our institutions. This means, in round numbers, that we now 
have approximately one man in training per 41 Negro churches, 
or one man per 17,300 Negro church members. On the basis of 
the number graduated in a single year, last year one student 
graduated per 157 Negro churches or one man per 65,800 Negro 
church members. While the report indicates a gratifying in- 
crease over 1941, it is obvious that the needs are still far beyond 
the supply. 
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Some Goals of Religious Radio 
Broadcasting* 


By ROSS SNYDER 


I 


ADIO brings back with renewed force our conviction that 

we are ministers not just of those people whose names are 

on the membership roll of our church, but we are ministers to the 

total community. Radio makes central once more that the 

ehurch is not something which happens within the four walls 

of a building, but is the Christian gospel and people penetrating 
into surrounding life. 

This is not quite the same as saying that an obvious task of 
the church is to get more people within its membership, but this 
task is included ; since about half the population of our country 
are not now connected with the churches. However, it will take 
a number of years to get all of America within the membership 
of the church and in the meantime, and even when they have 
come to participate in church life, the task is with us of creating 
out of the geographical community in which we live, a community 
of opinion and loyalties. 

The religious forces must hold themselves to the job of being 
the conscience of the community, not just of their church mem- 
bers. The church’s ministry to public opinion is a calling from 
God uniquely pertinent to the need of our present times. To 
build up a community consensus, a climate of public mind and 
conscience—this is a task to delight the heart of a St. Paul or a 
John Wesley, who saw that to be a Christian leader meant to go 
out to capture the mind of the people of the world with the 
central Christian experiences. 

Religious radio brings us back not only to the religious voca- 
tion of a community conscience, consensus, and climate, but to 


* The essence of this paper was presented at the biennial meeting of the 
American Association of Theological Schools, held in Chicago, June 11-12, 
1946. Dr. Snyder is Associate Professor of Religious Education, Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of Chicago. 
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the calling of cultural renewal. We are aware today that cul- 
tural renewal is the task of our moment of civilization. As con- 
vineed Christians we believe that Christianity and religious 
people have something very important to do in the process of 
cultural renewal. This participation in culture renewal must 
take place in the ground roots in each community. We can 
address ourselves as religious leaders with assurance and eager- 
ness to the cultural renewal of the geographical community in 
which we are located. 

In many cases the contribution of the churches to such a re- 
newal of community culture must begin with a renewal of the 
ecumenical church among the churches of that community. 
Without such realization of the ecumenical church the contri- 
bution of the church to the renewal of Christian democratic 
society will be hesitant and of mixed values. 

The opportunity of religious radio therefore widens the possi- 
bilities of our ministry and calls to us to ‘‘play the part of a 
man’’ in the ministry of public opinion and culture renewal. 
If we are to do this, the programs of religion over the air must 
be beamed, not to the shut-ins, but to the emerging vitalities of 
community life. And while we are not to ignore the necessity 
of people for solace, it will not be the major theme of our pro- 
grams. The emerging vitalities of community life in America 
today would seem to include the younger adult still on the make 
(the young married people with young families; the worker, 
particularly the labor unions), the returning veteran (who will 
be found within many organizations), the family homes of the 
community, the more mature young people in the later years of 
high school and beyond. 

But what are the needs of people to whom this program of 
religious radio will be beamed ? 


II 


People today have need for interpretation of the events that 
rush at them. Even more so, they need an interpretation of the 
total setting of their life. Yet more significant, would be the 
possession of disciplined and tested methods of interpretation. 
Ultimately they need a home of group faith. 
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America has to make up her mind. She cannot go on with 
just ‘‘whirl as king’’; she cannot build an enduring civilization 
out of a succession of fads and fashions. Myrdal in his study 
of American culture reports as one of his significant findings the 
lack of a self-generating, self-disciplined people’s movement. 
We must hammer out a philosophy of our life together; both in 
order that we may have a sense of direction, and some inner unity 
within our national life. The desperate need that man discover 
something as a guide to his actions other than passing whim of 
individuals is seen in its most tragic form in the hunger of the 
peoples of Europe for some established structure of meaning and 
obligation within which man is no longer subject to the arbitrary 
whim of whatever person happens to wield brutal power. The 
‘‘acids of modernity’’ and the explosions of brutality have eroded 
and destroyed widely accepted structures and sanctions of right 
and wrong. It is a task of our generation to establish such. It 
is possible that through the radio there may occur some signifi- 
cant nurturing of a people’s movement; some important bring- 
ing of sanctions of right and wrong wider than the individual 
or the provincial mind. In a time when the organizations of 
prejudice have greater means than ever before of persuasively 
presenting their poisons, in a time when fundamental issues and 
shifts in the structure of our society demand that a new world 
be made, the churches must not hold their resources within their 
own four walls. 

People today live in a bewildering world—of a range and depth 
of problem and opportunity, and of a pace never before faced 
by man. Never before, in the long centuries was he so bound 
in the bundle of life with so many people, the fortunes and fate 
of himself and his children, so dependent upon the fortunes and 
motives of so many people so far distant. Never before did man 
have the means of inter-communication enabling him to borrow 
sO many eyes and minds with which to look at and examine the 
meaning of life. The problems and experiences which we must 
now digest are staggeringly complex; a new leap and tempo of 
man’s mind and personality at least comparable to that of the 
Renaissance is upon us. And since we live in the post-Freudian 
years, we are aware, as never man could be before, of the depth 
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and bewildering complexity of man’s inner psychological world. 
We are peculiarly aware of its demonic aspects—its anxieties, 
aggressions, self-defenses and frustrations. The range, depth. 
complexity, intensity of the inner world is as suddenly opened 
and complex as the outer ‘‘one world.’’ We are together em- 
barked upon a reconstruction of man’s spirit that it may encom- 
pass these new universes of experience. 

Religious radio programs can lead people through the process 
of working through their problems. They can dramatize the 
religious method of one world living (e.g., a religious Round 
Table may dramatize the Christian method of group thinking, 
the Christian method of arriving at a consensus, the fundamental 
concern of a Christian for devotion to the truth that sets men 
free). Through the radio the religious forces of the community 
ean help people interpret the events that rush at them, it can 
school people in disciplined methods of interpreting, it can bring 
to them a home of group faith within which they can endure the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune and fight effectively 
those forces that would lead our society to destruction. 


III 


Clearly man is in need of discovering a belonging. He craves 
to discover something powerful enough, enduring enough, to 
which he may be related. He must find something to which he 
ean belong; and in that belonging discover trust, and the self 
that he really is. We know today that men go insane because 
they have not had this experience of community—of being ac- 
cepted and sustained by an admired group. It is our predica- 
ment that all men have a compulsive hunger for such a group and 
such a love, yet we are all somewhat unable to provide these for 
other people. Because of this fundamental lack, man always 
has a need of feeling that he is related to a God who is within 
the whole world; to whom all life is responsible; and in relation 
to whom one may find the necessary important power to live 
through the various immediate human relationships. 

If men today could discover that there is some enduring power- 
ful community of life that would accept and sustain them, with 
what hunger would they rush to belong! If people could be- 
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lieve that there really is a community devoted to love and skilled 
in the ways of love, they would break down the walls of any 
institution in order to be a part of such a community. 

Radio provides an opportunity for religious leaders to bring 
such belonging to the people of our community. Religious radio 
ean help people’s sense of belonging in three great movements of 
life—the Hebraic-Christian stream of life; the democratic strug- 
gles for a society in which all men may be persons; and the one 
world living which now is in process of being created. If re- 
ligious faith and its practices and institutions can prepare the 
minds of people for one world living, if it can help them become 
sensitive to the kind of persons required, if it can give them an 
opportunity to emotionally identify themselves with the great 
persons, events, methods of living, and stream of life so that they 
find therein their self-realization, then that religious faith and 
institution has a destiny in the years ahead. 

Radio provides a uniquely effective instrument for this process 
of emotional identification to take place. Quickly to establish a 
sympathy within the listener for some character; surely to lead 
this sympathy into an all absorbing identification in the struggles 
and experiences of that person; intensely to arouse the wealth 
of emotions that is within all of us; imaginatively to set in motion 
the experience world of each listener that it might participate 
in all this—this is the essence of radio method, it is that toward 
which the artistry of script writing and radio production is 
working. 

And it is that for which people turn on the radio. Essentially 
people do not turn on the radio for education; they turn it on 
for release, a lift, excitement and expansion of aliveness, the open- 
ing of a door out of their humdrum and narrow existence, imme- 
diate enjoyment, emotional experience, identification with the 
person who acts out that which they would like to be and to do. 


IV 


It is clear that men need help not only in interpreting life and 
in acquiring a sense of belonging to something enduring and 
powerful. Men today have a great need for therapy and release. 

Hatreds and cruelties have been sown in the life of the world. 
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There has been awakened within us that which we had to defeat. 
It is impossible to wage war and defeat a cruel enemy without 
such happening to all of us. This demonic inner world is present 
not only within the adults who now run the world and who will 
run it in the next ten years, but within the children of the world. 
The boys and girls of your family and mine will have to share 
the management of the world with people whose present childhood 
has been an experience of starvation and warping of body and 
mind. 

Further, as came out of the last war, there is today and will be 
in the post-war world a ground swell of free-floating emotion that 
will be captured by some voice and movement. The basic fears, 
anxieties, frustrations, moral weariness and bewilderment must 
meet with a therapy. This tide of emotional experience will, as 
usual, be heightened in the young people of our country. For, 
as with the soldier now, their experience will continue to be that 
they are caught by social forces which they cannot control but 
which push them around as pawns. 

Frustration, anxiety, bewilderment, fears, and cruelties will 
continue to be the prevailing climate of adults and peculiarly of 
young people. Those in position of power in our present world 
have been trained in the ways of authoritarian command. Re- 
lease, therapy, renewal, reconstruction, must be brought to bear 
on man’s life. The cycles of continuing hatreds must be cut so 
that they will not go on endlessly in the stream of life. People 
must find some community which frees them from the fears that 
cause cruelties. They must make connection with some institu- 
tion skilled in changing and reconstructing life; some source of 
redemption must be available. 
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Higher Education and Religion 


By E. V. PULLIAS* 


ROBABLY there never has been a time when education re- 
ceived more criticism. Some of this criticism is constructive, 
growing out of keen insight into needed changes; much of it is 
based upon ignorance and is close to irresponsible carping. 
Most of it is well meant, and were it not for the paper shortage 
one might rejoice at the evidence of concern which such criticism 
gives, for almost any evaluation is better than none. 

Among people interested in religion, the most common com- 
plaint against higher education is that institutions of higher 
learning have forsaken their original religious emphases and ° 
have become pagan, or at least secular. It is obviously true 
that the great majority of private colleges and universities in 
this country were founded by religious men and for religious 
purposes ; and further, it is true that a large proportion of these 
institutions have changed their emphases and purposes. These 
facts are too plain to deny or argue about. The important 
questions are: Why has this change come about? "What did the 
change involve? What were the alternatives? 

The assumption is usually made that in leaving their orig- 
inal position, institutions of higher learning left something 
wholly good and came to accept something wholly bad. An ex- 
amination of the facts will show this assumption to be grossly 
false. 

What was the nature of this “‘golden age’’ when our colleges 
and universities were founded? What did the founding fathers 
believe and what were their religious attitudes? In the main, the 
beliefs and attitudes were those of the Eighteenth and the 
Nineteenth Century Protestant denominationalism,' with all jts 

* Dr. Pullias is Dean, George Pepperdine College, California. 

1I do not wish to imply that Roman and Greek Catholic denominationalism 
were any better; indeed they were much worse. The most evident earmarks 
of denominationalism are these: (1) a violation of the spirit of the Founder 
of Christianity in attitudes, usually for the purpose of establishing and 


maintaining the power of the sect; (2) overemphasis upon some teachings of 
the accepted Scriptures to the exclusion of others equally or more important ; 
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ignorance, partyism, prejudice, and persecution. Many of the 
institutions were founded to train leaders in the intricate dog- 
mas of a religious sect. To enlarge the borders of that sect — 
and thus maintain its power and prestige—and incidentally, the 
power and prestige of its clergy—was a part of the motive. The 
bitterness and bigotry of Protestant denominationalism in its 
early development rarely have been exceeded in man’s history 
and are of common knowledge among informed people. 

Widespread education, scant though it was, together with 
many scientific advances, cut the main roots of denominational- 
ism. The issues about which religious zealots argued, fought, 
and even burned one another, ceased to have meaning. Thought- 
ful men found themselves faced with the necessity of finding a 
new faith or new foundations for the old faith. 

The Nineteenth and the Twentieth Century denominationalism 
had lived out, and perhaps outlived, its usefulness. As a pro- 
test against the abuses, errors, and gross deception of medieval 
Catholicism, the Protestant sects rendered an indispensable 
service to the progress of man. Their protestations helped to 
free the mind of man from a horrible prison, but a time came 
when mere ‘‘protesting’’ or even a fanatical defense of a great 
protestor’s original dogma no longer had meaning or appeal. 
That is to say, the essence of denominationalism was dead. 

Naturally, the first to see and feel the meaninglessness of the 
old religious emphases were the thoughtful persons, especially 
the thoughtful youths who compose the communities of higher 
learning. The case was desperate—only a desperate remedy 
would suffice. Points of view that had become empty and often 
even detrimental to wholesome spiritual and mental develop- 
ment in honesty could not be taught or believed. Any change 
that promised to replace the never-ending disputes over ill- 
founded non-essentials must have seemed desirable. So there 
was a great migration away from organized, formal religion in the 


(3) a tendency to persecute all who do not agree in detail with the denomina- 
tional emphasis; (4) an attempt to close the Scriptures to individual study 
either by forbidding reading and study, or by demanding, on threat of dis- 
fellowship, that every adherent agree with the beliefs and the interpretations 
of the founder of the sect; (5) a centering of the whole religious interest 
and emphasis upon something other than the Christ. 
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institutions of higher learning all over the world. The point 
is that what they left was a decaying carcass. 

To what did they go? As the confused, somewhat reformed, 
beliefs of medievalism moved toward final decay, a new faith 
reached its zenith. That new faith was modern science. For 
three hundred years or more it had passed from one phenom- 
enal conquest to another. Finally, man seemed on the verge 
of solving all his problems. Disease, famine, poverty, hostile 
elements, space, gravity—one after another, man, with the use 
of this new miraculous instrument, Science, mastered life’s prob- 
lems. Working hours grew shorter, health improved, all phases 
of the standard of living were raised remarkably, communication 
became easy and pleasant, the span of life was lengthened, stink- 
ing, plague-ridden cities became pleasant and beautiful—but 
why feebly describe the exploits of modern Science when every 
eighth grade child knows that story and rejoices in it? 

Here was a new and promising faith—in a sense, a new god. 
Coming to a high point of usefulness when the old was so con- 
fused, it had great appeal. If Science could answer some of 
life’s problems so well, could it not answer all of them equally 
well? Thus thinking, thoughtful people in the institutions of 
higher learning turned to Science as a possible answer to man’s 
age-old problems. Religion, as they had learned it, had failed 
to give a solution. Since man cannot live without faith, he 
turned to the most promising faith in view. 

But the late Nineteenth and the early Twentieth Century 
scientists promised too much. Perhaps they, and the whole 
world, were intoxicated by the successes of the scientific method. 
Inevitably the disillusionment came and it began to be evident 
that, as successful as Science was, it did not satisfy many aspects 
of man’s nature. To be truly whole, the soul of man must at- 
tain a full’and complete relationship with the great Over-Soul 
and with his fellowmen. And so modern man,—particularly the 
thoughtful adult, and the thoughtful youth who compose the 
institutions of higher learning—finds his new god inadequate 
and is seeking almost frantically for a way out. What shall 
he do? 

Few informed and responsible persons will recommend a re- 
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turn to the confused emptiness of denominational dogma. Much 
that has been said about a ‘‘return”’ to religion in recent months 
and years has verged in this direction. Under the unbearable 
strain of war, there may have been something which seemed to 
be such a return; but let us not be deceived, the so-called return 
is apparent rather than real. Modern youth can no more take 
up the cudgels for some denominational frame-work of organ- 
ization and belief than they can return to the horse and buggy! 

Likewise, few responsible thinkers any longer believe that a 
cold, materialistic Science can satisfy the deeper needs of man. 
There is a wide recognition that man has spiritual demands. 
College and: university campuses everywhere are literally a fer- 
ment, searching for a satisfying answer. True, there are die- 
hard ‘‘scientists’’ who were caught in the Nineteenth Century 
spell and cannot get over it; and also, there are purveyors of 
ill-founded, meaningless denominational religion. Neither of — 
these would-be guides has an adequate solution. This we know, 
for both have been tried and found wanting. 

I believe that modern man is in sore need of a pure, spiritual 
religion—a religion that will satisfy the deepest hungers of his 
being and which, at the same time, is in harmony with all the 
natural truth discovered by Science. Such a religion will not 
be antagonistic to Science but rather will accept it as a needed 
ally in the great search for truth. 

It is my faith that the Christian way, properly understood, is 
such a religion. Stripped of the ecclesiastical and theological 
trappings that have collected around him during these nineteen 
centuries, Jesus of Nazareth is peerless as a spiritual guide. 
This ‘‘Word that became flesh and dwelt among us’’ pointed a 
way to a relationship with our fellowmen and with God which 
makes the human soul holy—whole—and brings the peace and 
full joy man so greatly needs. Our institutions of higher learn- 
ing are sincerely seeking spiritual; as well as other truth, and if 
the faith just expressed rests upon truth, in due time they will 
discover this truth and teach it. 
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Notes of Special Interest 


The Rev. Franklin I. Sheeder terminated on July 1, 1946, his 
teaching and administrative duties at Ursinus College which he 
has served in various capacities for twenty-one years. He has ac- 
cepted the call to become the Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education and Publication of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, with offices in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Opportunities through the Radio. Few people realize the pos- 
sibilities of the radio, except in general terms. Here are some 
recent figures which reveal an immeasurable field for the cause 
of Christian education. It is reported that of the 36,780,000 
families in the United States, about 33,100,000 own a total of 
some 59,000,000 radio sets. The average family uses its radio(s) 
upwards of four hours per day. Serving these families are 
more than 900 independent radio stations. Of these stations, 
it is declared, more than 700 draw upon one or another of the 
nationwide networks for a part of their daily program offerings. 
Of a typical station affiliated with a network, about half of the 
day’s programs is originated by the network, while the other 
half originates in the station itself. It is said that in a typical 
week, more than 1300 different individual network programs are 
broadcast. What a possibility for information and inspiration! 


Dr. John L. Davis, executive secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Disciples of Christ, has resigned in order to accept the 
position of professor of English at Hiram College, Hiram, O. 


The Mennonite Board of Education has authorized the Goshen 
College Bible School at Goshen, Indiana, first organized in 1900 
as a division of the Elkhart Institute, to assume the name, The 
Goshen College Biblical Seminary. 


The Mennonite Biblical Seminary and Bible School, 4614 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, has purchased property at 1614-20 
South Woodlawn. This school maintains an affiliation with the 
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Bethany Biblical Seminary in Chicago, which functions under 
the auspices of the Church of the Brethren. 


Biblical Seminary in New York City announces the election 
to the presidency of the Rev. Dean G. McKee, Ph.D., who suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Horace F. Martin, Ph.D., D.D. Dr. McKee has 
been associated with the seminary for twenty-one years. 


United Nations Week will be observed September 22-28. It 
is well that all citizens keep in mind and endeavor constantly to 
make effective the significant principles of 
The Charter of the United Nations: 

We, the peoples of the United Nations, 

Determined 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, 
and 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and nations large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the 

obligations arising from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 

freedom, 
And to these ends 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one an- 

other as good neighbors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 

security, and 

to insure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of 

methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in the com- 
mon interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of the 

economic and social advancement of all peoples, 
Have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through representa- 
tives assembled in the City of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
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their full powers found to be in good and due form, have agreed 
to the present Charter of the United Nations and do hereby es- 
tablish an international organization to be known as the United — 
Nations. 


Baptist Student Retreat was held at Ridgecrest, N. C., June 
5-12. Every state from Maryland to California was represented 
with an attendance of 2,950, including 250 staff members. Pos- 
sibly the most significant result of the Retreat was 539 lives dedi- 
cated for Christian service. Three voluntary offerings amounted 
to $1,785.05. The voluntary contributions for World Relief and 
Rehabilitation amounted to $1,527.79, and there was a pledge to 
furnish a Baptist Student Union room at the University of 
Shanghai in the amount of $2,000. Also, significant was it that 
the students purchased books, etc., in the amount of $7,330. 

Institute of Higher Education was held at Nashville under the 
auspices of the Board of Education of the Methodist Church 
through the leadership of Dr. John O. Gross. Workshops were 
held covering public relations, finance, curriculum, and adminis- 
tration. Sessions were held July 2 to August 2 at Searritt Col- 
lege and in the Joint Library of the University Center. Some 
150 were in attendance. The results were most encouraging with 
request for a repeat next year and the organization of a second 
in the Trans-Mississippi region. 

Public Relations should have more attention from the ad- 
ministrative officials of the church-related colleges as well as 
from the faculty. W. Emerson Reck, director of Public Rela- 
tions of Colgate University, publishes on September 11, 1946, an 
important book on the subject of Public Relations, which indi- 
cates a possible program for colleges and universities. It is be- 
ing published by Harper and Brothers and will sell for $3.00, 
with 278 pages and index. From the editor’s experience as a 
college professor and president and from his knowledge of Mr. 
Reck’s ability in this field, he would suggest that colleges pur- 
chase the book in sufficient quantity to allow each faculty mem- 
ber to read it rather promptly and then to conduct faculty dis- 
cussions on certain aspects of the whole problem. This would 
be a most rewarding experience for those participating and will 
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have constructive results for the welfare and the progress of the 
colleges which undertake this project. 

The Rev. Allan 8. Meck, pastor of Trinity Church, York, Pa., 
has been named president of the Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa., succeeding 
the Rev. Theodore F. Herman, whose resignation becomes effec- 
tive September Ist. 

Presbyterian Educational Association (Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.), at its recent meeting at Montreat, N. C., reached the con- 
clusion that ‘‘while the need for sound Christian education is 
timeless, the need is especially acute in this aftermath of the most 
devastating war in history.’’ In light of this conviction and 
in the belief that ‘‘the Church must follow its youth with the 
Gospel of Christ, both in church-related colleges and schools and 
on the campuses of tax-supported and independent institutions,’’ 
the Association called upon the whole Church to a rededication to 
the following purposes: 


1. To awaken our Church to the urgency of a greater 
responsiveness to the unparalleled educational opportunity 


of this post-war period. 

2. To insure that any educational work undertaken in the 
name of the Churen shall progressively meet recognized 
qualitative standards and that in it a vital and intelligent 
Christian philosophy of life shall be central. 

3. To further the co-ordination of the Church’s total edu- 
cational program through more extensive use of the As- 
sembly’s Board of Visitors. 

4. To recruit the ablest leadership among our youth for 
service in the various Church vocations. 

5. To provide the endowment, plant, and other resources 
and facilities which shall be adequate to the scope of such 
an educational task. 
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